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1.—THE NEW PHASE IN THE REPARATIONS PROBLEM. 


Since this article was written the British Government has issued a 
statement announcing the postponement of the Lausanne Conference to a 
date not yet fived. It was explained that the conversations which had 
been taking place between the Governments chiefly concerned had not yet 
been concluded, but it was honed that a satisfactory agreement as to the 
procedure to be adopted might be reached in the course of a few days. 


N view of the forthcoming opening, on January 25th at Lausanne, 
of a further Conference on the reparation question and the future 
of the Young Plan, it may be of interest to review shortly the 

pronouncements of the various Governments concerned on what they 
conceive to be the functions of the Conference and the standpoint 
from which it should approach its work. As was pointed out in the 
last issue of the Bulletin, the United States Government made it 
clear, as long ago as October last, that the problem as to reparation 
payments which would arise at the expiry of the Hoover year was one 
which concerned Europe alone, and which Europe would have to 
settle without outside assistance, and on the day on which the proposal 
was put before the other European Governments by the British 
Government for the convening of a Conference at Lausanne on 
January 18th, the U.S. Under-Secretary to the Treasury announced 
bluntly that the American Government had received no invitation to 
the Conference, and would not accept it if it did. This statement, 
following on the ratification of the Moratorium Bill a week earlier,(') 
with the amendment attached declaring the revision or cancellation 
of the war debts to be against the policy of Congress, was considered 
to dispose very definitely of any question as to whether the European 
Governments would or would not have to rely entirely on their own 
efforts to cope with the problem before them. 

Ever since the German Government made its application to the 
Bank for International Settlements on November 19th,(?) M. Laval 
and his colleagues have been at pains to see that none of the other 
Governments should arrive at Lausanne without a clear idea as to 
what the French attitude would be. On November 26th M. Laval 
informed the Chamber of Deputies that France had the right to be 
disturbed by the prodigal expenditure of Germany, whose habit it 
was to spend her money lavishly and then, when the moment came 
for paying her debts, to declare herself insolvent. He used the 
argument as to the necessity of restoring confidence in European, 
and particularly German, credit, to ask how confidence could be 
re-established except on the basis of respect for the given word,(*) 


(1) The Bill was ratified by the House of Representatives on December 18th, and by 
the Senate on December 22nd. 

(2) For details of the Government’s declaration, see the last issue of the Bulletin, dated 
January 7th, 1932. 

(3) M. Laval apparently ignored the consideration that confidence in German credit 
might be more seriously shaken, and the doubts an investor might feel as to the wisdom 
of lending money to Germany more seriously affected by heavy defaults on commercial 
debts than by a failure of the Government to honour political obligations. 
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and repeated his previous statement that there was no connection 
between reparations and private debts. He followed this up by the 
issue on December 7th of a formal statement setting out the Govern. 
ment’s policy, and addressed to all the Governments directly 
concerned. The terms of this are worthy of some notice. The 
German application to the Bank for International Settlements was 
accepted as a straightforward step by a debtor desirous of complying 
with his obligations, but the statement was careful to point out that 
the Government preserved a free hand in respect of the proceedings of 
the Advisory Committee then sitting at Basle because the terms of 
the German application for its meeting, though known in Paris, had 
not been submitted to the Government for its final approbation. 
Germany’s default was stated to be due just as much to systematic 
over-borrowing and over-spending as to the world crisis, and, while 
ready to make far-reaching concessions for the relief of the present 
situation, France insisted that the principle itself of reparations 
should be upheld, because there was absolutely no proof that Germany 
would remain bankrupt for ever, and it was imperative to maintain 
respect for the sanctity of international agreements. 


There followed a hint that the Government was anything but 
anxious to see a further conference on reparations convened. The 
moment of a financial crisis, it was stated, was not favourable to an 
enquiry of a final nature into Germany’s capacity to pay. Any 
enquiry undertaken would have to concern itself with a transitional 
state of affairs, for the solution of which only temporary measures 
could be recommended. When an international conference on repara- 
tions met later on the whole question of the capacity to pay would 
be taken up again. As to short-term debts, the Government refused 
to see the practical value of the demand for priority ; also it took 
the view that an alteration in the principle laid down in the Young 
Plan was possible only simultaneously with a reduction of international 
debts. 

The reception given in London to this declaration of the French 
standpoint was shown by the terms of a reply to it issued by the 
British Government, and received in Paris on December 16th. Though 
not published, this was understood to contain a review of the effect 
of reparations and war debts as constituting the main cause of the 
economic crisis, and to point to the situation of Germany as the key 
of the European difficulties. The arguments in favour of enabling 
Germany to pay her short-term debts were repeated, and the Layton- 
Wiggin Report of August, 1931, was quoted at length on the reasons 
for which action in this matter was essential. The consideration was 
also put forward that it was British financial support that had played 
a large part in keeping Germany alive for the past few years and 
enabled her to pay reparations, while the British open-door policy 
in trade had contributed largely to giving Germany a favourable 
balance of foreign trade. Thus Germany had, in a sense, lived on 
British sources and out of them paid reparations to France. 
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M. Laval’s reply to this was to reiterate, in a speech in Paris on 
December 20th, his insistence on the necessity for refusing to com- 
promise in the matter of cancellation of reparation payments, and to 
repeat that whatever were done, the Young Plan must not be torn 
up. In considering the terms of the French Premier’s statement 
in the Chamber, on November 26th, it is as well to remember that 
he must have been acquainted with the resolution which had been 
passed by the Prussian Diet on the previous day. This resolution 
urged the Reich Government to take in hand a revision of the Young 
Plan, with the aim of achieving “‘ a complete suspension of all tribute 
payments.” 

Again, on December 4th, three days before the issue of the French 
declaration, Herr Hitler informed a group of press correspondents 
that Germany could not possibly pay both political and private debts, 
and added that they acknowledged private debts but refused to submit 
to political extortion. As to foreign policy in general, he said that 
friendly relations had been restored with every nation except France ; 
in that case rapprochement must come from the French side, and that 
was impossible so long as France could not bring herself to cease 
trying to treat 65 million Germans as a second-class nation, and to 
keep her heel on the neck of Germany 12 years after the war. 

The Chancellor himself made a statement on December 10th, 
pointing out the impossibility of making political payments except 
through an export surplus, but this attracted little attention, and 
has in any case been completely overshadowed by his pronouncement 
of January 9th. Before referring to the effect produced by this, 
however, mention must be made of an official statement issued by 
the German Government on January 4th giving figures of aggregate 
reparation payments to date, purporting to show that the cost of the 
reconstruction of the French devastated regions had been more than 
covered by the sums received by France as her share of the total 
annuities. The total payments to date by Germany, including 
deliveries in kind, were placed at 53,800 million marks (£2,690 millions 
at par), but the figure estimated by the American Institute of Economics 
was admitted to be only 38,400 millions (£1,920 millions) and this 
lower estimate was accepted as a basis for calculation. Of this, 
France had received at least 19,000 millions, while she had, according 
to her own figures, spent only 13,500 millions (80,100 million franes (‘)) 
in reconstruction. As a matter of fact the estimates drawn up by 
the Reparations Commission showed only 20,002 million marks as 
the total paid by Germany on reparations account, and the dis- 
crepancy is understood to be due mainly to the fact that Germany 
estimated the value of reparations in kind surrendered to the Allies 
between the Armistice and the beginning of the Dawes Plan at 41,600 
million marks, while the Reparations Commission credited her with 
only 7,900 millions. (*) 


(4) This was the figure quoted by the French Minister of Public Works in September, 


1931 





(5) The American Institute of Economics in 1924 estimated the value of reparations in 
kind up to 1922 at 25,800 million marks. 
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The statement made by Dr. Briining on January 9th was regardeq 
in Paris as inaugurating, in a particularly tactless fashion, a new 
phase in the reparations problem. Though his views, or rather the 
view of the German Government, had been perfectly well known for 
some time, the Chancellor’s simple statement that “it is clear that 
Germany’s situation renders it impossible for her to continue politica 
payments,”’ was interpreted as constituting a categorical repudiation 
of the Young Plan, and was described in Paris as an “ ultimatum.” 
As was explained in Berlin, however, on the following day, the official 
view was that there could be no question whatsoever of an ultimatum 
at the present stage of development, nor had the German Government 
ever said that it “‘ will’ not pay reparations. 

M. Flandin’s declaration, made to the press immediately on 
hearing Dr.Briining’s statement, was exactly indicative of the French 
Government’s attitude. It was plain, he said, that no Frenchman 
could accept the unilateral denunciation of agreements voluntarily 
signed, especially as such denunciation would involve the destruction 
of the sacred right of France to reparations. And he repeated the 
Premier’s thesis as to the fact that the present crisis, at least in its 
financial aspect, was a crisis of credit, or rather of confidence, and 
“ this crisis would be rendered insurmountable if it were to be further 
complicated by fresh assaults on the sanctity of contracts, which 
could only have the effect of rendering hoarded capital more wary 
than ever,”’ and he concluded by saying that if the Lausanne Conference 
must be preceded by a declaration of insolvency of this nature, it 
would be useless to summon it. 

No surprise was felt, therefore, at the terms of M. Laval’s declara- 
tion before the Chamber when it re-assembled on January 19th. The 
Premier described the proposals made in various quarters for the 
wiping out of reparations and debts as the outcome of a state of mind 
which could only be attributed to the fact that the world, hungry for 
the formula which promised a cure for its ills, was too ready to welcome 
quack theories. The French Government, in any case, would not 
allow their right to reparations to be denied, and in all the negotiations 
for the purpose of adapting the existing debt agreements to the period 
of economic depression it would continue to observe strictly the basic 
principles which Parliament had always approved. 

In contrast to this was the attitude of reserve maintained by the 
British Government. The Prime Minister issued on January 10th a 
statement which is worth reproducing in full. It reads :— 

‘The policy and point of view of His Majesty’s Government could be 
announced only at the proper place and time. In the meanwhile it might 
be said that, in view of the economic conditions disclosed by the Report 
of the Experts and of the internal political problems of Germany, it was not 
unlikely that some such declaration as that of Dr. Briining would be made 
at the Lausanne Conference. The fact that it had already been made 
rendered that Conference more necessary than ever—for it was impossible 


| 
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international agreements, and an international conference was therefore 

necessary to deal with it. Mr. MacDonald was sure that it would be found 

that all the Governments concerned realised that European recovery and 
appeasement depended upon facing the hard facts.” 

This short review cannot be concluded without a reference to the 
Italian standpoint. In a communication to the French Government 
on December 21st the Italian Government confined itself to stating 
that the country desired that the solution to be reached should be 
calculated so as to effect a lasting revival on a normal basis of economic 
and financial activity, and was of the opinion that such a result was 
only possible if it were remembered that there was a close inter- 
dependence in the relations between States. But since then two articles 
have been published in the Popolo d'Italia, on January 12th and 14th 
last, in which a more definite line was taken. The significance of the 
views expressed received special emphasis from the generally accepted 
belief that both articles were written by the Premier, an assumption 
of which no denial has been forthcoming. Briefly, the writer called 
for a clean slate in the matter of all international debts, and supported 
his thesis by arguments of considerable weight. An outline of the 
reasoning followed will be found in the chronology under Italy, page 19. 


H. L. 


Il.—STATEMENTS OF POLICY IN INDIA AND BURMA. 


1.—A SHort SUMMARY OF THE STATEMENT MADE BY THE PRIME 
MINISTER TO THE INDIAN ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCE AT THE CLOSE 
OF ITS SECOND SESSION, DECEMBER 1ST, 1931.(') 


THE Two SESSIONS IN RETROSPECT. 


The two Sessions of the Indian Round-Table Conference have 
resulted first in a setting out of the problems attendant on the 
building up of an Indian constitution, and, secondly, in a 
determined attempt to surmount the obstacles encountered. The 
time has now come to survey the whole question in the light of 
the progress achieved and to determine the procedure to be adopted 
for the future. 

The second Session, while it led to the successful solution of 
certain of the problems outstanding, revealed the fact that there 
are others which demand further examination and co-operative 
consideration, and in this connection the problem of the composition 
and powers of the Federal Legislature may be cited. Again the 
failure to reach a settlement on the key question as to how to 
safeguard minorities under a responsible Central Government made 
it impossible effectively to discuss the nature of the Federal Executive 
and its relationship with the Legislature, and rendered it impossible 
for the States to settle among themselves their place in the Federation 
and their mutual relationship within it. 


(1) This statement was printed in full in a White Paper, Cmd. 3972. ; 
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It is essential that these very questions should be discussed and 
resolved before the broad general aims of policy can be translated 
into the detailed machinery of a workable constitution. 


RE-AFFIRMATION OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


The present Government identifies itself with the declaration of 
policy formulated in January, 1931. The principle of a responsible 
Federal Government subject to certain reservations and safeguards 
through a transitory period remains unchanged. 

The belief of the present Government in an All-Indian Federation 
as offering the only hopeful solution of India’s constitutional problems 
is specifically re-affirmed. It is their intention therefore to work 
unswervingly towards this end. 


THE GOVERNORS’ PROVINCES. 


First, it has been generally agreed that the Governors’ Provinces 
of the future should be responsibly governed units, enjoying the 
greatest possible measure of freedom from outside interference and 
dictation in carrying out their own policies in their own spheres. 
In this connection His Majesty’s Government contemplate that the 
North West Frontier Province should be constituted a Governor's 
Province, enjoying the same status as other Governors’ Provinces, 
due regard being taken as to the necessary requirements of the 
Frontier and as to the powers to be entrusted to the Governor in 
order effectively to safeguard the safety and tranquillity of the 
Province. 

Again, His Majesty’s Government accept in principle the pro- 
position, endorsed at the last Conference, that Sind should be 
constituted a separate Province, granted that satisfactory means of 
financing it can be found. In furtherance of this the Government 
of India will be invited to arrange for a Conference. 

It has been suggested that it would be feasible to frame forthwith 
a scheme of responsible government for the Provinces. It has been 
suggested that this would constitute a relatively simple task, and 
that its achievement would mark a notable step forward along the 
road to Federation. But the Conferences have shown that a partial 
advance of this nature does not commend itself to their participants 
who made it clear that they desired no change in the constitution 
unless it were effected by one all-embracing Statute covering the 
whole field. 

For the present, save as regards the status of the North Wes! 
Frontier Province, which matter it is the intention of the Government 
to expedite, His Majesty’s Government will comply with this clearly 
expressed sentiment. 

THE COMMUNAL DEADLOCK. 


The Communal deadlock represents the obstacle in the way “ 
progress whether for the Provinces or the Centre. This is a problem 
which manifestly demands settlement by agreement on the part of 
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all parties in India. Two conferences have attempted its solution, 
both have failed. 

A warning must be issued. Time presses, and, unless the deadlock 
can be settled in the manner in which it should properly be settled, 
and unless an agreement can be arrived at and presented, then His 
Majesty’s Government, in the pursuit of their unchanging ends, will 
be obliged to apply a provisional scheme, a solution which cannot be 
regarded as @ satisfactory one. 


THE PROGRAMME FOR THE FUTURE. 


There remains the necessity of devising a practical programme in 
the light of the accepted factors—Federation as the afm and self- 
governing Provinces and the Indian States as its basis. 

it is proposed to nominate a small Committee of Consultation. 
This Committee to function in India, close touch being maintained 
between it and His Majesty’s Government through the Viceroy. Its 
terms of reference to be left vague. 

It is proposed to set up immediately the Committees recommended 
by the Conference. These Committees will work in India and will 
(A) investigate and advise on the revision of the Franchise and 
Constituencies ; (B) put to the test of detailed budgetary facts and 
figures the recommendations of the Federal Finance Sub-Committee ; 
and (c) explore more fully the specific financial problems arising in 
connection with certain individual States. 

H.M. Government have noted the suggestion, made in the Third 
teport of the Federal Structure Committee (?) with the object of 
facilitating an early decision on the distribution among the States of 
whatever quota might be agreed upon for their representation in the 
Legislature. It is the intention of H.M. Government to facilitate in 
every way the salution of this problem. 

His Majesty’s Government are alive to the necessity of providing 
provisions whereby the interests of minorities, to whom the repre- 
sentation of the Communities in the Legislature may not constitute 
a sufficient guarantee, may be amply and doubly assured. In the 
drafting of such provisions, which demand a basis of mutual agree- 
ment, use will be made of the Committee of Consultation and they 
will be so framed as to be on the one hand adequate for their purpose 
and as to avoid, on the other, encroachment upon the principle of 
representative responsible Government. 





2.—-A SHorT SUMMARY OF THE STATEMENT MADE BY THE PRIME 
MINISTER AT THE FINAL SESSION OF THE BURMA ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCE, JANUARY 12TH, 1932. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY. 
His Majesty’s Government are prepared, in the event of Burma 


electing to pursue her political development apart from India, to frame 
such a constitution as would entrust responsibility for the government 


a 





(2) Paragraph 26. 
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of Burma to the Legislature, this Legislature to consist of two Houses, 
an Upper and a Lower, the Upper to be composed partly of elected 
Members and partly of Members nominated by the Government, the 
Lower (of one-sixth the numerical strength of the Upper) to be made 
up of Members directly elected, provision being made to ensure 
adequate representation of minority communities and of special 
interests. It is the Government’s intention that the responsibility 
should extend not only to Provincial subjects but also to subjects 
which have hitherto been the responsibility of the Government of India. 
As regards the latter, however, it will be necessary to specify certain 
of them as “ reserved subjects.” 


RESERVED SUBJECTS. 


The Governor will personally administer the subjects of Defence 
and External Affairs. In the Governor will be vested the administra- 
tion of the Shan States and other ‘‘ Excluded Areas.”’ It will be 
necessary, in the interests of Burma, that the whole field covered by the 
term finance should be reserved to the Governor, who, in the interests 
of the discharge of these special duties, will enjoy independence of the 
Legislature as regards the obtaining of the requisite Supply and the 
enactment of the necessary legislative measures. The Governor will 
also enjoy the right to intervene in order to prevent the adoption of 
measures calculated, in his opinion, to prejudice the financial stability 
and credit of Burma. In this connection also it will be necessary to 
divorce from the control of the Legislature the funds for the payment 
of Burma’s debt obligations together with the Supply necessary to 
provide the salaries of officers appointed under the guarantee of the 
Secretary of State. Subject to these limitations and provisions, the 
administration of financial questions will be entrusted to the Ministry 
responsible to the Legislature and it is the intention of His Majesty’s 
Government that a Financial Adviser to the Government should be 
appointed under the Statute. Further, it is contemplated that a 
Public Services Commission should be appointed and that the interests 
of persons enjoying rights contracted prior to the establishment of the 
new constitution should be safeguarded. 

In the last resort, for the securing of peace and tranquillity in any 
part of Burma, His Majesty’s Government contemplate that the 
Governor should be empowered with the rights of untrammelled action 
in responsibility to Parliament. He must be vested also with adequate 
powers to enable the King’s Government to be carried on in the event 
of a breakdown of the contemplated constitution. 


REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES AND SPECIAL INTERESTS. 


It will be necessary to reach agreement as regards the question 
of the representation of minorities and special interests in the Legis 
lature and as regards provisions in the Constitution dealing with the 
question of commercial discrimination. In the case of the former 
problem, His Majesty’s Government favour the recognition of claims 
to representation by separate electorates, as regards the latter, 
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the enforcement of the principles of equal rights and opportunities 
for any British subjects ordinarily resident or carrying on trade or 
business in Burma. The Governor to have power to secure that that 
principle should be observed both in legislation and administration. 


THE PROGRAMME FOR THE FUTURE. 


Such is the Constitution which His Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared to frame, if, and this remains the essential condition, 
the people of Burma endorse the provisional decision that separation 
should take place. 

The ground has been prepared. The Experts’ Report on the 
financial position has already been published. The present statement 
of policy makes the position clear. His Majesty’s Government are 
prepared to take steps to press on the consideration of the question 
to an issue, and, in this connection, they are of the opinion that the 
decision might best be taken after a general election at which the 
broad issue should have been placed before the electorate. ‘‘ That 
decision will determine whether, on the one hand, Burma should be 
independent of India with a constitution on the lines set forth above, 
or, on the other hand, should remain a Province of India with the 
prospects indicated in the proceedings of the two Sessions of the 
India Round Table Conference—and in this connection it should 
be remembered that if an Indian Federation is established it cannot 
be on the basis that members can leave it if and when they choose.” 

His Majesty’s Government point out that the separation would 
be so effected as to result in a minimum disturbance of the trade 
relations between India and Burma and further that the matter of 
an extended franchise under the new Constitution would have to be 
seriously considered in view of practical administrative difficulties. 


CONCLUSION, 


In conclusion His Majesty’s Government stress the point that, 
formidable as the reserved powers of the Governor may seem, under 
the proposed Constitution, the responsible Ministers of Burma would 
deal nevertheless, in addition to Provincial matters, with law and order 
in all their aspects, with land revenue administration, and with the 
wide field covered by what are known as Central Subjects (civil and 
criminal law, communications, customs and income tax, commerce, 
ete.). 

His Majesty’s Government express their intention of pressing on 
with the fulfilment of their pledges so soon as the decision of the 
people of Burma has been conveyed to them. 

R. ©. M. A. 
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III.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. . 

January 8th—The National Bank instructed all banks throughout the 
country to suspend the payment of their short-term obligations to the foreign 
creditors due under the Bruins Agreement. (This affected the sum of 
£6,400,000, 7.e., all the short-term debts except those of the Credit-Anstalt. 
Professor Bruins, adviser to the National Bank, in September, 1930, arranged 
a repayment scheme with the banks for their short-term debts, by which they 
paid 15 per cent. within 18 months at each date when repayments became 
due.) 

January 11th.—Renewal by B.S. of credit expiring on January 16th. 
(See Reparations.) 

January 15th.—Prolongation of loan by Bank of England. (See (reat 
Britain.) 


Belgium. 
January 14th.—Signature of Agreement in Rio de Janeiro. (See Brazil.) 


Brazil. 
January 14th—A Commercial Agreement with Belgium was signed in 
Rio de Janeiro, providing for most-favoured-nation treatment. 


Bulgaria. 

January 7th—A protocol on minorities was signed in Sofia between 
Bulgaria and Albania. Each country recognised the juridical existence of the 
minorities of either country in the other, undertook to maintain schools for 
them in regions where they were sufficiently numerous and to give language 
privileges, etc. 

January 8th.—In a statement to the press the Prime Minister said that in 
spite of economies they had been unable to secure a balanced budget, and the 
situation could only be saved by foreign assistance, for which the Government 
would ask immediately at Geneva. 


Chile. 

January 11th—A 48 hours’ general strike was declared, the strikers 
demanding the nationalisation and socialisation of the nitrate industry and 
the dissolution of the Cosach organisation ; also the dissolution of Congress, 
work or a dole for all unemployed and other measures. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 

January 6th—Chang Hsueh-liang’s headquarters in Peking issued 4 
statement accusing the Nanking authorities of disregarding repeated requests 
for supplies and reinforcements to be sent to the Chinchow area. Manifestoes 
were also issued by the Manchurian army commanders denouncing the 
inaction of Nanking. 

January 12th—Sun Fo, the Chairman of the Executive Yuan, informed 
the press that the revenue available to the National Government was only 
$6 millions a month, while expenditure for military purposes was $16 millions, 
and for other purposes $4 millions. 
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January 13th.—Members of the new Government re-assembled in Nanking, 
but most of the Kuomintang leaders were absent. 

January 15th.—The Chinese Bankers’ Guild was understood to have 
notified the Nanking Government that they would close all banks and declare 
a general strike if the Government declared a moratorium on Government 
bonds, 

Reds were reported to be active in the area north of Hankow, where 
Government troops were stated to have gone over to them. 

January 16th.—As a result of pressure having been brought to bear on the 
Chinese bankers at Shanghai it was understood that they had agreed to finance 
the Nanking Government to the extent of $5 million monthly. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

January Tth—It was reported in Tientsin that Japanese forces had 
occupied Shanhaikwan. 

According to Japanese reports bandits numbering about 600 raided 
Tiehling, breaking open the gaol, to which they set fire. 

January 10th.—It was reported that a company of Japanese infantry had 
heen practically wiped out at a station on the railway near Tahushan by a 
large force of Chinese, who also destroyed the electric power station at 
Patachao, plunging Hsinmin, Tahushan and Chinchow into darkness. A 
Japanese cavalry regiment also suffered severely when attacked by a large 
force of bandits west of Chinchow. 

January 11th.—Chinsi, west of Chinchow, was occupied by Japanese 
troops, after severe fighting with Chinese irregulars. 

Martial law was declared at Harbin, owing to disturbances following on 
alleged ill-treatment of White Russians by the Chinese. 

January 12th.—Raids by bandits were reported to have been made on a 
number of towns north of Tahushan, on the line between there and Tungliao, 
and fighting with Chinese also occurred in the vicinity of Mukden, Chinchow 
and Tsitsihar. 

January 13th.—The text was published of the Government's reply to the 
U.S. Government’s Note re Manchuria. This stated that China was ready to 
co-operate with the U.S.A. in the upholding of the sanctity of the Nine-Power 
Treaty. It was the obligation of every signatory to uphold the preservation 
of China’s territorial and administrative integrity, which was the fundamental 
principle of the Treaty. 

January 14th.—Personnel of Commission to go to Manchuria approved by 
League Council. (See League of Nations.) 

The Mukden Provisional Government renamed the Peking-Mukden 
Railway the Mukden-Shanhaikwan Railway. 

January 15th—Announcement by British Foreign Office re Japanese 
assurances regarding Manchuria. (See Great Britain.) 

Captain Baker, captain of an American 8.8. Company, was kidnapped by 
bandits on the river 150 miles north of Hankow. 

January 16th—The Government informed the League Council that on 
January 10th two Japanese aeroplanes had dropped bombs on Pinchow, 
killing two people (Pinchow, about 70 miles north-east of Harbin, was the 
temporary headquarters of the Kirin Provincial Government). 

January 18th.—A conference was stated to be in session at Mukden 
attended by Tsang shih-yi, Governor of Mukden, Chao Chin-pao, the Mayor, 
and others to draw up plans for the establishment of a new Manchurian Free 
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State, an independent Republic comprising Fengtien, Kirin, Heilungkiang 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

Report re activities of bandits in Manchuria circulated. (See League of 
Nations.) 


Denmark. 

January 6th.—A conference opened in Copenhagen between the Danish, 
Norwegian and Swedish Foreign Ministers for the discussion of the exchange 
situation and the commercial policy of the three countries, particularly in 
respect of their trade relations with Great Britain and the question of the gold 
standard. 


France. 

January 8th—Rumours were current that M. Briand had handed his 
resignation to the Prime Minister, on the ground of ill-health. The report was 
contradicted, but it was understood that the Foreign Minister had definitely 
informed M. Laval that he did not feel able to assume the burden of the 
important negotiations pending at Geneva and Lausanne. 

January 10th.—On receipt of details of Dr. Briining’s statement re 
reparations, M. Flandin made a declaration to the press in which he said that 
the Chancellor’s words, if correctly reported, implied that the German 
Government meant to have done with the stipulations of the Young Plan and 
of the Versailles Treaty. It was plain that no Frenchman could accept the 
unilateral denunciation of agreements voluntarily signed. Such denunciation 
would involve the destruction of the sacred rights of France to reparations. 
It was not denied that adjustments would be necessary in order to tide over 
the period of depression, as contemplated by the Hoover-Laval communiqué. 
But it had been said again and again that the present crisis, at least in its 
financial aspect, was a crisis of credit, or rather of confidence. This crisis 
would be rendered insurmountable if it were to be further complicated by 
fresh assaults on the sanctity of contracts, which would only have the effect 
of rendering hoarded capital more wary than ever. If the Lausanne Conference 
must be preceded by a declaration of insolvency of this nature, it would be 
useless to summon it. 

January 12th.—M. Laval offered the portfolio of Foreign Affairs and other 
offices to M. Herriot, the leader of the Socialist Radicals, who declined the 
offer, whereupon M. Laval resigned, with the whole Cabinet. The other 
Ministers had previously placed their offices at his disposal, so that he might 
have a free hand to reconstruct his Ministry. (M. Briand had declined to 
resign the Foreign Ministry unless his colleagues also resigned, while M. Laval 
could not decide between resignation and the reconstruction of his Cabinet 
until he had consulted M. Herriot as to the possible co-operation of his party.) 

January 13th.—M. Doumer asked M. Laval to form a new Cabinet. The 
ex-Premier accepted and formed a Ministry in which he himself took the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. M.Cathala became Minister of the Interior, and 
M. Tardieu, Minister of War. M. Flandin was again Minister of Finance, and 
M. Dumont took the Ministry of Marine, and M. Dumesnil that of Air. ; 

January 14th.—The statement of the Bank of France for the week ended 
January 8th showed that the gold reserve stood at 69,279 million francs 
(£554 millions at par). 

January 16th.—Statistics of the foreign trade for 1931 were published and 
showed that exports had dropped 30 per cent. in value and 17 per cent. 1 
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volume as compared with 1930. They were valued at 30,421 million francs 
and imports at 42,199 millions, giving an adverse balance (visible) of 11,778 
millions, or, say, £94 millions at par. 

January 18th.—A semi-official statement was issued to the effect that 
“in view of the coming elections in France, Germany and the United States, 
the opinion is gaining ground in international circles that a detailed and 
definitive solution of the reparations and debt problem is out of the question 
at the present time. Paris and London are on the point of agreement with a 
view simply to renewing the Hoover moratorium for Germany for another 
6 or 12 months on the same conditions.” 

It was semi-officially stated that M. Laval had requested the U.S. 
Government for a definition of its attitude towards its creditors in the event 
of an extension of the German moratorium beyond the Hoover period, and 
that on January 16th he had explained the French thesis to the U.S. 
Ambassador. 

January 19th.—Parliament re-assembled to receive the declaration of the 
Government. In his statement, M. Laval said the crisis had provoked 
theories, based rather on doctrinaire fancy than on the actual facts, and 
the world, hungry for a cure for its ills, was too ready to welcome quack 
theories. The proposals for wiping out reparations and war debts were the 
outcome of this state of mind, and they must beware of accepting solutions 
which attacked the vital interests of France and her rights, as laid down by 
treaties unconstrainedly entered into. 

As regards disarmament, their policy had been laid down in the 
Memorandum of July 15th, 1931. They could not envisage success except 
within a definite framework ; respect for the idea of contracts, arbitration, 


definition of an aggressor, and mutual assistance—that was to say, security. 

It was decided to discuss the interpellations dealing with foreign policy, 
and after a long discussion, M. Laval proposed the adjournment of the 
debate until January 21st, which was agreed to. 


Germany. 

January 7th—Herr Hitler, who had come to Berlin at the invitation 
of the Minister of Defence, was received by the Chancellor, and it was under- 
stood that the question of the Presidential election was discussed. (The 
prolongation of the President’s term of office necessitated a constitutional 
amendment to be passed by a two-third’s majority of the Reichstag, which 
could not be obtained without Nazi support.) 

January 8th.—The Chancellor received the British and French Ambassadors 
to whom he said that it would be impossible for Germany to continue the 
payment of political debts. 

_ January 9th—In a statement to the Wolff Bureau, the Chancellor said 
it was for the Powers to draw their own conclusions from the Basle Report, 
which had proved that Germany’s situation required joint and immediate 
treatment by all the Governments. It also showed Germany’s actual inability 
to pay and established plainly that the pre-suppositions on which the makers 
of the Young Plan had worked had fundamentally changed, so that now “ it 
is clear that Germany’s situation renders it impossible for her to continue 
political payments. It is equally clear that any attempt to maintain the 
system of such political payments is bound to lead to trouble not only for 
Germany, but for the whole world. In this state of affairs the Government 
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of the Reich is left with no choice as to the standpoint to adopt. At the 
coming conference it can only present the facts as they are, and request the 
other Governments to take these facts into account and not to seek compromise 
solutions, which are not really possible.” 

January 10th.—Issue of statement by British Premier. (See Great Britain, 

Mr. Flandin’s statement to the press. (See France.) 

January 11th—It was understood that Herr Hitler, after consulting 
Herr Hugenberg, had decided to refuse to support a motion in the Reichstag 
for the extension of the President’s term of office. The Nationalist leader 
was understood to have objected on the ground that a prolongation by the 
Reichstag would be a manifestation of confidence in the Chancellor, which 
neither he nor the Stahlhelm were disposed to support. 

January 12ih.—In a letter addressed to the Chancellor the Nationalist 
leader attacked the Government and made it clear that his party would not 
support a scheme designed to achieve a big national demonstration of con- 
fidence in the President and avoid the strife of a Presidential election at a 
time of important international conferences, because it would also reinforce 
the position of the Chancellor and the existing régime. 

Herr Hitler replied to the President himself in a letter which was not 
published. He was understood to base his objection to the scheme mainly 
on the argument that the Constitution provided for the election of the President 
directly by the people. 

January 15th.—Publication of Government’s reply to the report of the 
Commission of Enquiry into European Union. (See League of Nations.) 

January 16th.—Herr Hitler conveyed to the Chancellor a long memorandum 
on his reasons for refusing to support the latter’s scheme for the prolongation 
of President von Hindenburg’s term of office by Reichstag vote. 

January 17th.—A demonstration of ex-officers’ clubs and societies was 
held in Berlin and was attended by General Groener, the Minister of 
War and Home Secretary. The chief speakers represented Germany as 
wholly innocent as regards the war, and of the war itself said ‘‘ Never in the 
history of the world was there such a time which united grandeur, heroism 
and humanity such as Germany displayed in the world war.” 

January 18th.—Herr Hitler’s reply to the Chancellor was published, 
which he stated that the Reichstag did not represent the German people, that 
a general election ought to be held at once, and that “the system ”’ (the 
Briining Government and German Republican Democracy in general) must 
vanish, since it had reduced Germany to insolvency and_ international 
impotence. 

January 19th.—The first decree for the protection of the internal market 
against imports from countries with depreciated currencies was published, 
and empowered the Government to impose a compensating surcharge 00 
goods coming from countries whose exchanges had fallen below gold parity 
and to impose increased customs duties on goods from countries with whic) 
Germany had no commercial treaty or from which she did not receive 
most-favoured-nation treatment. 

The German trade figures for 1931 showed that exports were valued a! 
9,598 million marks, including reparation deliveries in kind valued «t 
392,700,000 marks. Imports were valued at 6,721 millions, showing ® 
export surplus of 2,877 millions. (In 1930 the surplus was estimated to 
total 1,800 millions.) 
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Great Britain. 

January 9th.—It was announced that the Government had decided not to 
follow the example of the U.S. Government in addressing a Note to China and 
Japan regarding Manchuria, and the Foreign Office issued a communiqué 
reading: “‘ His Majesty’s Government stand by the policy of the open door 
for international trade in Manchuria . . . since the recent events the Japanese 
representatives at the Council of the League at Geneva stated on October 13th 
that Japan was the champion in Manchuria of the principle of equal 
opportunity and the open door for the economic activities of all nations. 
Further, on December 28th, the Japanese Prime Minister stated that Japan 
would adhere to the open door policy, and would welcome participation and 
coéperation in Manchurian enterprise. In view of these statements H.M. 
Government have not considered it necessary to address any formal Note to 
the Japanese Government on the lines of the American Government’s Note, but 
the Japanese Ambassador in London has been requested to obtain confirmation 
of these assurances from his Government.” 

January 10th.—Mr. MacDonald issued a statement as to the reparations 
problem and the Lausanne Conference in which he said that the Government’s 
policy would be announced at the proper time. It was not unlikely that 
some such declaration as that made by Dr. Briining would have been made 
at the Conference, and the fact that it had already been made rendered the 
Conference more necessary than ever—for it was impossible to leave things 
as they were. The present situation was the result of international agreements 
and an international conference was therefore necessary to deal with it. 

M. Flandin’s statement to the press. (See France.) 

January 12th—tThe final plenary session of the Burma Round Table 
Conference was held and the Prime Minister announced the decisions of the 
Government. These were, in the event of Burma electing to be separated 
from India, to place responsibility upon Burma’s Legislature for the adminis- 
tration not only of the subjects which would fall within the range of Provincial 
Governments in India, but also of subjects which would be administered in 
India by the Central authority. 

The Legislature would be bi-cameral, the Upper House to be partly 
nominated. The Ministry would consist of six to eight members appointed 
by the Governor and collectively responsible to the Legislature. 

The Governor to have special powers, including administering in 

responsibility to Parliament the subjects of Defence and External Affairs, 
the administration of the Shan States, the direction of monetary policy, 
and a continuance of the existing discretion on behalf of the Crown to refuse 
assent to legislation and to return Bills for reconsideration, etc., but it would 
be “ the endeavour of his Majesty’s Government to ensure that these powers 
shall not prejudice the advance of Burma to full self-government.” The 
Burmese people to decide at the General Election (in November) whether 
or not they were in favour of separation from India. 
_ January 13th—The composition and terms of reference of the three 
Committees appointed to carry out in India inquiries in connexion with 
the proposed Federal Constitution were officially announced (the Franchise, 
Federal Finance and States Inquiry Committees). The appointment was 
also announced of 19 representatives and influential members from India 
of the Round-Table Conference to form the Consultative Committee (the 
“ Working Committee ” of Mr. MacDonald’s statement of December Ist). 

January 14th.—In a statement to the press on the Government’s policy 
towards the Indian problem, Sir Samuel Hoare said that the two paths of 
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constitutional advance must be the execution of the Round-Table plan 
combined with the enforcement of law and order. 

The Italian financial experts, Professor Beneduce and Signor Buti, arrived 
in London to consult with the Chancellor of the Exchequer regarding the 
policy to be followed at the Lausanne Conference. 

January 15th.—Publication of Government’s reply to the Report of the 
Commission of Enquiry into European Union. (See League of Nations.) 

It was announced that the Bank of England had consented to a further 
prolongation of its loan of 100 million schillings (say £3,600,000 at existing 
exchange) to the National Bank of Austria. 

The Foreign Office announced that, following on a conversation between 
Sir John Simon and the Japanese Ambassador on January 8th, the latter 
had called at the Foreign Office on January 14th and conveyed from his 
Government express assurances in reference to Japan’s disclaimer of territorial 
ambitions in Manchuria and of her intention to respect the principles of the 
“Open Door” and of the Nine-Power Treaty. 

The Stationery Office published as a White Paper the Report of the 
Special Advisory Committee under the Young Plan to inquire into the 
economic position of Germany, Cmd. 3995. 

January 16th.—Signature of Treaty of Extradition with Poland. (See 
Poland.) ’ 

January 18th.—Issue of semi-official statement in Paris re reparations. 
(See France.) 


India. 


January 6th—Congress premises in Bombay were closed and 100 leaders 


arrested. Congress funds were also seized. 

Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, the Liberal leader, published a statement in the 
press suggesting that the Viceroy should call a conference of Indian leaders 
who were prepared to speak freely and fearlessly on constitutional matters. 
Subsequently the Viceroy invited him, together with Mr. Jayakar and other 
prominent Indians, to meet him in Delhi on January 9th. 

The Salt Laws were broken at Karachi; the police did not interfere 
when the salt was sold at a public meeting. ae 

It was announced that two people had been killed during rioting at 
Benares the previous evening. 

January 7th—The Congress Committees in several towns were arrested, 
particularly in the Allahabad district, and at Ahmedabad, Dehra Dun 
Jhansi, Poona and other places in the Bombay Presidency. 

The Unlawful Association Ordinance was extended to the Central Provinces, 
Berar and Madras. . 

The Viceroy received a number of Liberal Indian leaders, including 
Sir Sayid Ali Imam and Sir Shafat Ahmed Khan. , 

Five bombs were found in a compartment of the Darjeeling train on Its 
arrival in Calcutta. 

Dr. Ansari issued a statement, as President of Congress, claiming that 
the Viceroy’s treatment of Mr. Gandhi was a “calculated and gratuitous 
insult,” and that the Ordinances so invaded liberty of action that they brought 
civil resistance within the reach of everyone. , 

January 8th—Dr. Ansari was arrested and sentenced to six months 
imprisonment. 

January 9th.—Mr. M. N. Roy, the Communist leader, was sentenced to 
deportation for 12 years. 
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January 10th.—Congress processions were broken up by the police in 
Bombay, Allahabad and Karachi and several persons were injured. 

January 11th.—Mrs. Gandhi and Maniben Patel, daughter of Vallabhai 
Patel, were arrested. Mrs. Gandhi was charged with supporting the resump- 
tion of a no-rent campaign in Bardoli. 

January 12th.—Conclusion of work of Burma Conference and statement 
by the Prime Minister. (See Great Britain.) 

' January 13th.—Announcements re composition of committees to conduct 
enquiries in India. (See Great Britain.) 

January 16th.—Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj, a millionaire member of the Congress 
Working Committee, who had been acting as treasurer of the All-India Congress 
Committee, was arrested, as was also the Delhi Congress ‘‘ Dictator.” 

January 17th—The Government issued for publication a number of 
letters received by the Viceroy from four ruling Princes in Northern India, 
supporting him in his method of dealing with Congress. 


Irak. 
January 8th.—Signature of Treaty in Angora, (See Turkey.) 


Italy. 

January 12th.—An article in the Popolo d'Italia, believed to have been 
written by the Premier, contained a powerful plea for a final settlement 
of the reparations question without delay, and declared that the civilisation 
of Europe was at the parting of the ways such as former civilisations had 
reached, and at which they often fell. Quoting a statement made on January 
%th by the Deputy-Chairman of the P. & O. Steamship Co. (who urged that 
it was time the world acted on the Gospel principle: “ Forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors,’’) the article said there were two cogent 
reasons for the immediate application of this advice—first, that the money 
paid by the debtor countries was now no more than a forced tribute, since 
the subsidies paid out by the U.S. and British Governments on account of 
materials supplied to the Allies had already been repaid by the imposition 
of super profit taxes, and secondly, that in consequence of the fall in prices, 
double work, double production and double services were required to pay 
for the same original amount of debts in gold. ‘ Better declare a moratorium 
of useless conferences bringing only disillusion if the Lausanne Conference 
should not succeed in achieving a final solution,” it stated. 

January 14th—The Popolo d'Italia published a second article calling 
fora “ clean slate ” in reparations and war debts and appealing to the “idealism 
and disinterestedness ” of the U.S.A. to cancel the latter, an action which 
would cause that country to gain more than it lost. The first step would, 
however, have to be accomplished in Europe, which would have to present 
America with an accomplished fact, which she would eventually accept, since 
she could not change it. Germany had said she could not pay, and measures 
of force could not be used to compel her. ‘ The Ruhr type is over and done 
with, and even admitting as an absurd hypothesis an operation in which 
Italy will refuse to take part, what would become of Locarno, and further, 
what would be the fate of the League of Nations?” They must begin by 
the renunciation among the European States of their mutual positions as 
debtors and creditors; this accomplished they could present a united front 
to America and they would have a clear conscience to ask for cancellation. 
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Japan. 


January Tth—The Foreign Ministry received visits from the British, 
French and U.S. Ambassadors. The British Ambassador protested (for the 
second time) against the detention at Mukden of receipts of the Pekin-Mukdey 
Railway, the bond-holders of which were British. The Foreign Under. 
Secretary stated that the arrears would be remitted to the company as quickly 
as possible, and it was understood that the funds, which were in Chinese 
banks, had been distrained by the Japanese to prevent them from being sent 
to Peking and falling into the hands of Chang Hsueh-liang. (The unredeemed 
balance of the British loan to the Railway was stated to be £862,500.) 

Note from Mr. Stimson re Manchuria. (See U.S.A.) 

Occupation of Shanhaikwan. (See China: External Affairs.) 

January 8th.—The official spokesman of the Foreign Office, in a statement 
said, “‘ the United States may consider that the Japanese action in Manchuria 
has violated the administrative integrity of China, but the fact is that Nanking 
has never exercised administrative authority in Manchuria, except nominally.” 
He added that it was impossible for Japan to modify her action, as she had 
taken only the minimum precautions necessary for the preservation of her 
legitimate interests and rights and had no intention of seeking more than 
she was entitled to under existing treaties. She could, therefore, only reiterate 
her strict adherence to the policy of the ‘* open door ” and equal opportunities, 
and she had no intention of retaining permanently territory which circumstances 
had compelled her to occupy temporarily. 

A Korean threw a bomb at the carriage of a member of the Imperial 
Household during the passing of a State procession headed by the Emperor, 
whose carriage was about 50 yards distant. No one was injured and the 
Korean was arrested. 

The Cabinet resigned, in recognition of its responsibility for the outrage. 
It was understood, however, that the Emperor did not wish to accept the 
resignation. 

January 9th.—The Cabinet decided to continue in office, after the Premier 
had been received in audience by the Emperor. 

The Cabinet was reconstituted without change. 

British Foreign Office statement re U.S. Note regarding Mancliuria. 
(See Great Britain.) 

January 14th._—The Government issued a statement revealing the original 
agreement with China concluded in 1905 regarding the Manchurian railways, 
under which China undertook not to construct lines parallel to the 8.M.R. 

Mr. Yoshizawa was formally installed as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

January 15th—Announcement by British Foreign Office re Japanese 
assurances regarding Mauchuria. (See Great Britain.) 

January 16th.—The Government’s reply to the U.S. Government's Note 
was handed to the U.S. Ambassador. This emphasised the re-affirmation of 
the open-door policy in Manchuria and the recognition that the U.S.A. were 
unable to admit the legality of matters which might impair her treaty rights. 
or which might be brought about by means contrary to the Kellogg Treaty. 
It also pointed out that the unsettled state of China was not contemplated by 
the contracting parties at the time of the Washington Conference, and this 
might in material respects modify the application of the stipulations of the 
Nine-Power Treaty, ‘‘ since they must be applied with reference to the state 
of facts as they exist.” Any replacement that had occurred in the personnel 
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of the administration of Manchuria was due to the fact that most of the local 
officials had fled or resigned. Japan entertained no territorial aims in the 
country, but the U.S.A. was reminded that “the welfare and safety of 
Manchuria and its accessibility for general trade are matters of the deepest 
interest and of quite extraordinary importance to the Japanese people.” 

The Note concluded with the words “at the present juncture, when the 
very existence of our national policy is involved, it is agreeable to he assured 
that the American Government are devoting in a friendly spirit such sedulous 
care to the correct appreciation of the situation.” 

January 17th.—It was announced that the Government had received from 
the Soviet Government a proposal for the conclusion of a pact of non-aggression 


' similar to those concluded with Poland and other States. 


January 18th.—Circulation of report re banditry in Manchuria. (See 
League of Nations.) 


League of Nations. 


January 14th—The Council approved the membership of the Com- 
mission to go to Manchuria to inquire into the situation. It consisted of 
Lord Lytton (President), General Claudel, Count Aldobrandini-Marescotti, 
Dr. Schnee and Major-General Frank McCoy. 

January 15th—The Secretariat published the replies of the British and 
German Governments to the Report of the Commission of Enquiry into 
Huropean Union. The British statement recalled that the economic experts 
regarded as the ultimate goal the ‘“‘ widest possible collaboration of the nations 
of Europe in the sense of making Europe a single market for the products of 
any and every country in it,”’.and that the Committee recommended towards 
this end Customs unions and the arrangement of preferential regional agree- 
ments. As for the former, the Government had always held that such unions 
must necessarily constitute an exception from the most-favoured-nation 
clause, and, as for the latter, it assumed that the experts had in mind arrange- 
ments in the nature of regional tariff preferences, and it considered that it 
would cause conflict with the whole spirit of the most-favoured-nation clause 
if it were open to any countries to conclude arrangements with each other 
which they did not extend to other countries. It was convinced that the 
“movement of capital from countries having credit balances to markets 
showing a deficit is an essential preliminary condition of European recon- 
struction,” and the disturbance of the economic life of the world caused by the 
fallin the price level could only be remedied by appropriate action on the part 
of those countries which had accumulated abnormal supplies of gold. 

The German reply remarked that since the issue of the report there 
had been a development of protectionist measures which constituted a direct 
hindrance to trade and were exactly opposed to its recommendations. It hoped 
that the economic co-operation of European countries in close relation to the 
settlement of international financial questions would no longer be separated 
from the economic crisis. 

January 18th.—The Secretariat transmitted to the- Council a Japanese 
report on banditry in Manchuria, stating that acts of brigandage in the 
S.M.R. area between December 2Ist and 3lst numbered 616, during which 
30 civilians were killed and wounded and 220 kidnapped. 

January 19th.—The Economic Committee unanimously adopted a report 
to the Council dealing, among other matters, with the influence of the financial 
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situation on the international exchanges. It stated that “from a genem| 
standpoint we are forced to the conclusion that the general result of nationg| 
measures to cope with the effect of the crisis is almost inevitably to prolong 
and seriously to aggravate the latter.” It also stated that the economic 
relations between the different countries were dominated to an extent hitherto 
unknown by the problem of international debts of all kinds, and pointed out 
that these had to be paid either in gold or from export surpluses, or from fresh 
credits. 


Mexico. 

January 12th.—The President of the Republic informed Congress that the 
external debt moratorium, which was due to expire on July 7th, 1932, had 
been extended until January Ist, 1934, by means of an agreement with the 
International Bankers’ Committee in New York. 


Poland. 


January 13th.—Ten Deputies, including the ex- Premier, M. Witos (members 
of the Opposition parties of the Centre and Left, who had been imprisoned at 
Brzesc since the elections of 1930), were sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
varying from 18 months to three years for plotting to overthrow the 
Government by violence. 

January 16th.—It was announced that a Treaty of Extradition with Great 
Britain had been signed in Warsaw. 


Reparations. 


January 9th.—Chancellor’s statement re Germany’s inability to pay 
reparations. (See Germany.) 

January 10th.—Statements by Mr. Macdonald and M. Flandin. (Se 
Great Britain and France.) 

January 11th.—It was announced that all the Governments concerned 
had agreed to the British Government’s proposal that the Lausanne 
Conference should open on January 25th. 

The Governing Body of the B.I.S. agreed to renew to the Reichsbank fora 
period not exceeding three months the credit of $25 million expiring on 
February 4th, and also to the National Bank of Austria, for three months, the 
loan which was due to expire on January 16th. Loans to Hungary expiring 
January 18th, and Yugoslavia expiring January 28th, were also prolonged for 
three months. 

These decisions were all subject to the agreement of the Central Banks 
participating (7.e., the Banks of England and France and the Federal Reserve 
Bank). 

The Board also decided to ratify the authorisation given to the President 
to inform the interested Governments that the findings of the Basle Advisory 
Committee were confirmed and accepted by the Bank in its capzcity as trustee 
of the creditors. 

January 18th.—Issue of semi-official statement in Paris re Hoover 
Moratorium. (See France.) 


Spain. 

January 6th.—The police received information of plans and plots for riots 
and strikes in several different parts of the country, indicating a widespread 
conspiracy against law and order. 
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January 7th—A general strike of 24 hours was proclaimed throughout 
Logrono Province as a mark of sympathy for the victims of the collision 
between strikers and Civil Guards on January 4th. 

The editions of a Syndicalist paper, the Mundo Obrero, were confiscated 
and the owners fined for attacks on the Civil Guards. 

January 9th.—A general strike was declared throughout the Basque 
Province by the Federation of Labour Unions, owing to feeling against the 
Civil Guards. Attacks were also made upon them at places in Aragon and 
Catalonia. 

January 16th—The Assembly of the Generalitat of Catalonia adopted 
unanimously a motion of confidence in President Macia and the Government 
of Catalonia. 

January 17th—Serious disorders occurred at Bilbao when Basque 
Traditionalist (Catholic) groups came into collision with Republican and 
Socialist elements and four people were killed. About 80 people were 
arrested. 

January 18th—The Socialist and Republican working elements declared 
a 24-hour strike at Bilbao as a protest against the shooting the day before. 
Disturbances also took place in Madrid and at Sagunto and Valencia, owing 
to clashes between Catholics and groups of Socialists and Communists. 

January 19th.—The Cabinet decided to “ proceed with maximum energy 
and severity in-maintaining law and order threatened by extremists from 
the Right and from the Left, and to apply the preventive measures authorised 
in the Law for the Defence of the Republic.” 

El Debate, the leading clerical paper of Madrid, was suspended for an 
indefinite period for an article blaming the Government for its handling of 
labour problems and severely censuring the Socialists. 

A general strike was declared for Galicia. 


Turkey. 
January 8th—A Treaty of Friendship with Irak was signed in Angora. 


U.S.S.R, 
January 9th—The first conference of the 22 nationalities of the Soviet 
North opened at Leningrad, to discuss the socialist reconstruction of the 


extreme north. 
January 17th—Proposal for pact of non-aggression with Japan. 


Japan.) 


(See 


U.S.A. 

January 6th.—In a speech before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Stimson stressed the necessity for “ energetic 
steps to bring about the original plan of disarmament,” included in the 
Versailles Treaty, and said that if the United States did not send a delegation 
to the Geneva Conference “ the whole peace and stability of the world would 
receive a set-back that would be almost incalculable.” The failure of the 
Allies to imitate German disarmament had produced, he said, a condition 
of disparity in Europe which, in its turn, was responsible for a general 
restlessness. 

January Tth.—It was announced that Mr. Stimson had sent a Note to the 
Chinese and Japanese Governments stating that the U.S. Government 
“deems it to be its duty to notify both the Imperial Japanese Government 
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and the Government of the Chinese Republic that it cannot admit the legality 
of any situation de facto, nor does it intend to recognise any treaty or agreement 
entered into between those Governments or their agents which may impair 
the treaty rights of the United States or its citizens in China, including thoy 
which relate to the sovereignty or independence or territorial and administra. 
tive integrity of the Republic of China or their international policy relatiye 
to China, commonly known as the Open Door Policy. “‘ The U.S. Government 
does not intend to recognise any situation or agreement which may be brought 
about by means contrary to the Covenants and obligations of the Pact of Paris 
of August 27th, 1928... .” 

January 8th.—The State Department let it be known that by the Note 
sent to China and Japan “ we have not desired to question Japan’s legitimate 
treaty rights in Manchuria’; also that ‘‘ we have not desired to intrude 
ourselves into any settlement which Japan may make of their present unhappy 
difficulties, except that, first, nothing in that settlement must impair our 
rights or our citizens’ rights in China as these are set out in the original 
announcement of the Open Door Policy in 1899, and in the Nine-Power Treaty, 
which embodies this policy; and second, that settlement should not be 
achieved by violations of the methods agreed upon in the Kellogg Pact. 
That is the substance of the position we have taken up.” 

January 11th.—Mr. Stimson announced that the incident of the attack 
on the U.S. Consul at Mukden might now be considered officially closed. 
The State Department had been informed by the Japanese Government 
that severe punishment had been inflicted upon the culprits. 

January 13th—Reply of Chinese Government re Note re Manchuria. 
(See China : External Affairs.) 

January 15th—Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, issued a statement 
regarding war debts in which he remarked that when they were created 
no reparations existed ; and that “‘ at the time of funding the amount of the 
debts was estimated on the normal capacity of the various nations to pay, 
irrespective of reparations.” This capacity, he said, had been deeply affected 
by the crisis, especially in the case of Great Britain, and it was inconceivable 
that the United States would not sympathetically consider a proposal for a 
temporary adjustment based on temporarily diminished capacity. But 
“there would be no repudiation of the principle that the debts are valid and 
sacred obligations and that these obligations are individual to each nation 
and not collective to the debtors as a whole.” 

January 16th—The trade returns for 1931 showed that exports had 
fallen $1,418,998,000 in value, and imports $970,801,000, as compared with 
1930. Exports were valued at $2,424,183,000, and imports at $2,090,107 ,000, 
representing a favourable balance of $334 millions. 

Reply of Japanese Government. (See Japan.) 

January 19th.—The President announced that the presidency of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation had been offered to and accepted by 
General Dawes, and that, consequently, the chairmanship of the delegation 
to the Disarmament Conference would be assumed by Mr. Stimson. The 
Secretary of State would not leave for Geneva for a few weeks, however, and 
meanwhile Mr. Hugh Gibson would lead the delegation. . 

Mr. Stimson repeated, in a statement, that the view of the Administration 
was that reparations and war debts were separate questions and that n0 
further general remission of debts was possible to the Government. It was 
realised, however, that some debtors might not be able to pay in full at present 
and such cases were matters for individual consideration. 
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Uruguay. 
January 14th—The Chamber of Deputies authorised the suspension of 


the amortisation of the foreign debt. 


Yugoslavia. 

January 18th.—The King opened the new Parliament in person, and in a 
statement on foreign policy said that owing to her burden of war debts Yugo- 
Javia could not afford to forgo the payments due to her from her former 
enemies for the enormous material damage they had done. 


IV.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated January 9th, 1932. 
Extracts from the Ninth Volume of French Diplomatic Documents on the 
Origins of the War, 1914-1918 (dealing with the period January—September, 


1903). 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated January 16th, 1932. 

Reparations and War Debts. 

1. Letter from President Hindenburg to President Hoover. 
1931. 
2 2. Letter and Memorandum of the German Government to the President 

of the Bank for International Settlements. December 19th, 1931. 

3. Report of the Special Advisory Committee on the economic and 
financial position of Germany (with Annexes). December 24th, 1931. 

; 1. Message to the U.S. Congress and President Hoover, dealing with 

war debts and reparations. December 10th, 1931. 

4 5. Resolution voted by the House of Representatives on the Hoover 
' Moratorium for foreign debts. December 18th, 1931. 

6. Interview granted by the Chancellor of the German Reich to the 
' Wolff Telegraphic Agency. January 9th, 1932. 

Declaration to the press made by M. Flandin, French Minister of 
January 10th, 1932. 


June 20th, 


7. 
Finance. 





V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1932. 
m Jan. 22nd 


» 25th 
= ,, 25th 

Feb. 2nd 
» Mar. 15th 


Apr. 4th 


9th 


e May 23rd-25th 


S June 6th 
me July 


Aug. 6th 
> July 29th 
to 
| Aug. 12th 


*Commission of Inquiry for European 
Union - 
*66th Session of the League Council oe 
*Council Committee on Liberia “< 
*The Disarmament Conference ‘ im 
*Committee on Communications and 
Transit i m 
*Committee on Traffic in 
Children . ; 
*Child Welfare Committee . 
International Congress of Local Authorities 
*Permanent Mandates Commission . ‘a 
Imperial Economic Conference 


Women and 


World Grain Conference ‘a 


6th World Conference of the New Education 
Fellowship oe oe os o° 


| Oct. 17th-22nd 11th General Meeting of International 


© Nov. 


Institute of Agriculture ‘ 
Universal Congress of Religious Forces 
for Peace oe o* eve om 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
London. 
Geneva. 
Ottawa. 


Regina, 
Canada. 


Nice. 


Rome. 


Washington, 





VI.—INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA. 


Of the Memoranda prepared by the Information Department the following 
are of special interest at the present moment. They are available jp 
mimeograph form at the price of 2s. each (1s. to members of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs) :— 

(1) Summary of the Conclusions of the Indian Round Table Conference. 

First Part. (November, 1930—January, 1931.) 

(2) British Policy in East Africa and the Tanganyika Mandate. 
(3) Anglo-Iraqi Relations and the Iraq Mandate. 

As the first edition of the Disarmament Memoranda has been exhausted. 
it has been decided to combine them in a single Memorandum to be issued 
in printed form, which will be ready shortly. The following is a draft list of 
Contents :— 


INTRODUCTION. THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 
General Disarmament Obligations. 


FroM THE PEACE TREATIES TO LOCARNO. 
Note on the Arms Traffic Convention and Chemical Warfare. 


II. From Locarno To THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


III. THe PREPARATORY DISARMAMENT CoMMISSION. 1925-1930. 
ANALYSIS OF THE DRAFT CONVENTION. 1930. 


APPENDIX A. 


Explanatory Notes. 


(a) International Agreements. 

1. The Washington Naval Treaty. 1921-1922. 
The Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 1923-1924. 
The Geneva Protocol. 1924-1925. 

The Locarno Treaties. 1925. 

The Geneva Naval Conference. 1927. 

The Pact of Paris. 1928. 

The Arbitration and Security Committee. 
Model Treaties. 

The General Act. 1928. 

The Optional Clause. 

The London Naval Treaty. 1930. 

The Convention on Financial Assistance. 1930. 
The Franco-Italian Naval Negotiations. 1931. 
The Convention to Improve the Means of Preventing War. 19! 
The Arms Truce. 1931. 


(b) Statements of National policies. 


AppENDICcEsS B anp C, contain— 


A Chart to illustrate the interconnection of Disarmament, Secur't 
and Arbitration: and a short bibliography. 


Price 2s. (to members of the Royal Institute, 1s. 6d.). 


The Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, Ltd., Law & Parliamentary Printers ,102-107 Fetter Lane, E.(+ 
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